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ATHENS. 


The modern town of Athens, is situated to the north of 
the Acropolis, and extends from the temple of Thesus, so 
conspicuous in the vale on the left side of our View, tothe 
sublime temple of Jupiter Olympus, which has not escap- 
ed the ravages of time, nor the rude barbarity of the 
Turks. The greater part of the houses is concealed from 
our view by the glorious Acropolis, and by the hil! of 
Mars, separated from it by that narrow valley through 
which the peaked summit of Mount Lycabettus is seen. 

Fragments of her stately temples still give a grand, 
though faint idea of her ancient splendor, and of the per- 
fection to which she carried architecture and sculpture. 
With the picture before us, we may easily, in imagination, 
ascend Mars Hill, that sacred spot, once hallowed by the 
footsteps of the apostle Paul. Here is still the same flight 
of steps, which were cut in the rock more than two thou- 
sand years ago. Here, in the days of old, the court of the 
Areopagus used to hold its sittings; and where Paul ad- 
dressed the most intellectual audience, to whom he ever 
declared the gospel of Christ. He was evidently filled 
with admiration, as well as with sorrow, at the sight of 
these (then) splendid temples, whose unequalled beauty 
and elegance are still so conspicuous. ‘‘ He went about 
the city, and beheld these sanctuaries.” But what an ar- 
dent love of God and man must have animated him! Sur- 
rounded by the very master-piece of architecture, he never 
forgot that idolatry, in whose honor they had been reared, 
was an insult constantly offered to the holy Creator of the 
universe, an unceasing offence against the benevolent Fa- 
ther of mankind, a disgrace to human nature; a source of 
infinite wretchedness ; a state of guilt and thraldom, care- 
fully maintained by the enemy of God, who would delight 
in the ruin of his blind and devoted slaves, and whose de- 
signs could only be frustrated by a saving faith in Jesus 
Christ. The spirit of love, which kept alive these impres- 
sions in the apostle’s mind, while it imparted a tone of 
mild candor to his feelings, prompted him to immediate 
exertion, and inspired him with a noble courage. 

When Christianity was introduced, the heathen sanctu- 
aries were changed into Christian places of worship, of 
which no less a number than 174 could, in 1820, be point- 
ed out in the city and its immediate neighborhood. How 
true, then, is the apostle’s remark, that the Athenians 
were ‘‘ exceedingly religious!” With this prospect be- 
fore him—in the very sight of these temples—under the 
very frown of the colossal statue of Minerva, the intrepid 
apostle hesitated not to tell the vain, and elegant, and re- 
ligious Athenians, that ‘‘God dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands ;”. and that they ought not to think him 
like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device. He hesitated not to speak of their state as astate 
of ignorance; and, in the very place which derived its 
celebrity from the far-famed wisdom and authority of their 
Supreme tribunal, he was not afraid to declare that ‘* God 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent, because 
he hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath ordain- 
ed; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.” 

Ancient Athens was divided jnto the Acropolis or up- 
per, and the Catapolis or lower city. The former con- 
tamed the most splendid works of art, of which Athens 
could boast. Its chief ornament, however, was the Par- 
THENON, or temple of Minerva. Originally this was an ele- 
gant structure, supported by one hundred and twenty-eight 
marble pillars! and having, over its great gate two horses, 





sculptured by Praxiteles. 
which even in ruins has been the wonder of the world, 
was 217 feet long, 98 broad, and 65 high. Destroyed by 
the Persians, it was rebuilt ia a noble manner by Pericles, 


This magnificent building, 


444 years before Christ. Here stood the statue of Miner- 
va, formed of ivory, 46 feet high, and richly decorated 
with gold to the value of more tha $520,000. 

The Prodyleum, built of white marble, formed the en- 
trance to the Parthenon. This building lay on the north 
side of Acropolis, close to the Erectheum, also of white 
marble, consisting of two temples; beside another re- 
markable building, called the Pandroseum. In the circle 
of Minerva’s temple stood 4He olive tree, sacred to that 
goddess. 

On the front part of the Acropolis, and on each end, 
were two theatres, built with extraordinary splendor. 

In the lower city were the Poikile, or the gallery ofhis- 
torical paintings, the temple of the Winds, and the monu-, 
ments of celebrated men. But the greatest pieces of ar- 
chitecture were without the city, ‘These were the tem- 
ples of Theseus and Jupiter Olympus; one on the north, 
and the other on the south side of the city. 

The temple of ‘heseus resembled the Parthenon. On 
this temple, the famous deeds of old heroes and kings 
were represented. The temple of Jupiter Olympus sur- 
passed all the other buldings of Athens in splendor and 
beauty. Incalculable sums were spent on it. It was fin- 
ished by Adrian. The outside of this temple was adorn- 
ed by 120 fluted columns, 60 feet high, and 6 in diame- 
ter. The inside was more than half a league in circum- 
ference. Here stood the statue of the god made by Phy- 
dias, of gold and ivory. 

In the fifth century, the Parthenon was turned into a 
church of the Virgin Mary. In 1456, when Athens fell 
into the hands of the Turks, it became a mosque. 

This is'a brief account of Athens, as it once was. 
Now, under the dominion of the Turks, and after 2,300 
years of war and devastation, how changed! Still its 
ruins excite astonishment. 

[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 
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Moral Tales. 


THE WOMAN AND THE WIFE. 


The distinguished William Wirt, within six or eight 
months after his first.marriage, became addicted to intem- 
perance, the effect of which operated strongly upon the 
mind and health of his wife, and in a few months more she 
was numbered with the dead. Her death led him to leave 
the country where he resided, and he moved to Richmond, 
where he soon rose to distinction. But his habits hung 
about him, and occasivnally he was found with jolly and 
frolicsome spirits, in bacchanalian revelry. His true 
friends expostulated with him, to convince him of the in- 
jury he was doing himself. But he &till persisted. His 
practice fell off, and many looked upon him as on the sure 
road to ruin. He was advised to get married, with a view 
of correcting his habits. This he consented to do, if the 
right person offered. He accordingly paid his addresses 
toa Miss Gamble. After some months’ attentions, he 
asked her hand in marriage. She replied : 

“Mr. Wirt, I have been well aware of your intentions 
for some time back, and should have given you to under- 
stand that your visits and attentions were not acceptable, 
had I not reciprocated the affection which you evinced 
for me. But I cannot yield my assent, until you make 








me a pledge, never to taste, touch, or handle, any intoxi- 
cating drinks.” 

This reply to Mr. Wirt was as unexpected as it was 
novel. _His reply was, that he regarded the proposition 
as a bar to all further consideration of the subject, and 
left her. Her course to him was the same as ever; his, 
resentment and neglect. In the course of a few weeks, 
he went again, and again solicited her hand. But her re- 
ply was, her mind was made up. He became indignant, 
and regarded the terms she proposed as insulting to his 
honor, and vowed it should be the last meeting they 
should ever have. He took to drinking worse and worse, 
and seemed to run headlong to ruin. One day, while ly- 
ing in the outskirts of the city, near a little grocery or 
grog-shop, dead drunk, a young lady, who it is not neces- 
sary to name, was passing that way to her home, not far 
off, beheld him with his face upturned to the rays of a 
scorching sun. She took her handkerchief, with her own 
name marked upon it, and placed it over his face. After 
he had remained in that way for some hours, he was 
awakened, and his thirst being so great, he went into the 
little grocery or grog-shop to get a drink, when he discov- 
ered the handkerchief, which he looked at, and the name 
that was on it. After pausing a few minutes, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Great God, who left this with me! Who placed it 
on my face?” No one knew. He dropt the glass, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Enough! enough!” 

He retired instantly from the store, forgetting his thirst, 
but not the debauch, the handkerchief, or the lady, vow- 
ing, if God gave him strength, never to touch, taste, or 
handle intoxicating drinks, 

To meet Miss Gamble again was the hardest effort of 
his life. If he met her in her carriage, or on foot, he 
would dodge the nearest corner. She at last addressed 
him a note, under her own hand, inviting him to the 
house, which he finally gathered courage enough to accept. 
He told her if she still bore affection for him, he would 
agree to her own terms. Her reply was, 

‘* My conditions now are what they ever have been.” 

“« Then,” said the disentralled Wirt, ‘‘ I accept them.” 

They were soon married, and from that day he kept his 
word, and his affairs brightened, while honors and glory 
gathered thick upon his brow. His name has been en- 
rolled high in the temple of fame; while his deeds, his 
patriotism, and renown, live after him with imperishable 
lustre. How many noble minds might the young ladies 
save, if they would follow the example of the heroine- 
hearted Miss Gamble, the friend of humanity, of her coun- 
try, and the relative of Lafayette—S. C. Temp. Adv. 











Narrative. 


FACT STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

In consulting the tales of romance, and perusing the 
many and various works of fiction that issue from the pub- 
lic press at the present day, none will be found more full 
of interest, or tending more to display the wonderful work 
ings of a superintending Providence, than the remarkable 
incidents in the history of a Lost Child, recently re- 
claimed from the western savages, by its bereaved parents. 

In 1835, Mr. Ammi Filley, of Windsor, Ct. (having in 
1831 married a daughter of Capt. Wm; Marvin, of Gran- 
ville, Mass.) removed with his family to the town of Jack- 
son, in the State of Michigan. In this town, then a wil- 
derness, he located himself, and by his industry and econ- 
omy he soon found himself in possession of a productive 
and profitable farm ; and by the accession of settlers, the 
town became populous and flourishing. Althougli in the 
vicinity of numerous tribes of savages, and often visited’ 
by wandering families of the natives, yet all was peace and’ 
quietness, and everything conspired to render their abode 
pleasant and happy. 

On the 3d of August, 1837, his little son, then a child’ 
of five years old, went out to a swamp in the vicinity of 
their dwelling, with a hired girl, to gather whortleberries. 
The swamp was in the direction from Mr. Filley’s to the 
dwelling of Mr. Mount, the father of the girl, whither they 
expected to go to spend the night—and the scene of their 
toil was about a mile from the house of the former, and 
some twenty or thirty rods from the dwelling of the latter. 
Having satisfied himself with picking berries, the child 
discovered a desire to return, whereupon the girl conduct- 
ed him to the road, and placed him in the direction to the 
house of Mr. Mount—not doubting, as the house was in 
plain sight and only a few rods distant, but the little fel-. 
low would reach it in perfect safety. The girl returned 
to the swamp, and after completing her supply of berries, 
went home to the house of her father, and found, to her 
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astonishment, as well as that of the family, that William 
had not arrived. Notice was immediately communicated 
to the parents, an alarm given through the settlement, and 
the whole population rushed at once to the assistance and 
relief of the most distracted parents. Day and night for 
more than a week, witnessed the praiseworthy exertions 
of his neighbors, and the whole country, in every direc- 
tion to an extent of more than twenty miles, was searched 
with untiring vigilance. Every pond and stream of water 
was examined and dragged, and every rod of sround scru- 
tinized, for many successive days, but no trace could be 
discovered of the absent child. As an inducement to con- 
tinue the search, notice of the event was published in the 
papers, and Mr. Filley offered a reward of two hundred 
dollars for the recovery of the child, either dead or alive. 
As suspicions were entertained that foul play had been 
practised by the Indians, enquiries were made of the differ- 
ent tribes and families in the vicinity, and pecuniary of- 
fers tendered to their chiefs and influential men, and Mr. 
Filley himself traversed for months, the wilds of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Jowa, but his efforts proved vain. No 
discovery could be made, and no tidings had, and he re- 
turned to his heart-broken family, with the sad reflection 
that their Little William was lost ! 

For seven long years this stricken family endured the 
agony of an affliction which seldom falls to the lot of hu- 
man nature to submit to—‘‘ months of vanity and weari- 
some nights were appointed to them.” 

As time rolled on, hope became extinguished, but Wil- 
liam was not forgotten. The mournful event, with its ag- 
gravating circumstances, was a corroding canker upon 
every comfort of the family—a fatal disease sgized the 
mother, and she sunk into an untimely grave. 

Since the decease of his wife Mr. Filley has visited 
Connecticut, the place of his nativity, and while here, by 
a mysterious course of events beyond the comprehension 
of human wisdom to fathom, his long lost child has ap- 
peared, and been restored to his fond embraces. 

It seems that the lad, before reaching the house of Mr. 
Mount, was overtaken and kidnapped by a band of Indians, 
who in their wandering happened to pass that way. In 
this family he lived, and travelled with them in all their 
migratory movements, from the time he was captured, un- 
til the autumn of 1843. 

About this time this family visited Albany, N. Y. and 
while there this white child was discovered among them. 
The municipal authoritics of the city becoming acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances, at once caused their arrest, 
and took measures to compel them to disclose the means 
by which they become possessed of the child. They were 
alternately flattered and threatened, but no disclosure 
could be obtained as they were resolved to submit to any 
punishment rather than make any communication by which 
the paternity of the child could be ascertained. They 
were therefore discharged, and the child very humanely 
placed in their Orphan Asylum. 

Subsequently, in the spring of 1844, M. L. Cowles, of 
Tolland, Mass. being in want of a boy in his family, was 
recommended to this place and furnished with this lad, 
whom he brought home with him to his residence in 
Tolland. 

In the month of December last, by a most marvellous 
concurrence of circumstances, the facts in relation to this 
boy, so far as it concerned the transaction at Albany, came 
to the knowledge of Rev. Dr. Cooley, of Granville. The 
Doctor having frequently heard the circumstances under 
which the child was lost, immediately communicated the 
intelligence he had obtained to Mr. Marvin, the grandfa- 
ther of the child, and he, without loss of time, made known 
the tidings to Mr. Filley, who was then with his friends in 
Connecticut. From the knowledge thus obtained, Mr. 
Filley visited Mr. Cowles, in Tolland, with whom the lad 
then resided. 

Although time and exposure had somewhat obliterated 
the fair features of this youth, yet his personal appearance 
was the counterpart to the other members of the family. 
His size, his age, the complexion of his eyes and hair, and 
all his prominent characteristics indicated those of his 
child; and upon appealing to a known scar upon his 
hand, and examining an indubitable mark in the hair of 
his head, his identity was fully recognized, and in the joy 
of his heart he pressed to his bosom his long lost Son. 

From the story of the boy, it appears that he has constant- 
ly resided in the same family, which consisted of four In- 
dians—Paul Pye and Phebe Ann Pye, his wife, Martha 
Ann Pye, their daughter, and ‘Thomas William, an inmate 
of the family. ‘They adopted him as their son, and he was 
taught and believed that Paul and Phebe were his parents, 
and Martha his sister. He supposed himself an Indian 
boy, and was not aware of any difference of complexion or 
distinction of nature until his deliverance at Albany. He 
has an indistinct recollection of attending school, but 
when or where he knows not. 

This seems to be the only remaining fact in his memo- 
ry, that he can recognize as having transpired prior to his 
capture, and he does not seem to associate this with any 
other fact indicative of his home, except that he did not go 
to school with Indians. 

The first place which he remembers to have visited was 
Green Bay, the scenery of which he gives a faint, though 
correct description. In travelling to that place they pro- 
bably either went or returned by water, as he remembers 
sailing in a steamboat. He accompanied them in all their 
wanderings and was used as a mendicant to supply him- 
self with clothes, and the family with food when their in- 
delence prevented their obtaining it apy other way. 

n the summer they made their peregrinations back and 





forth through Michigan and New York, and sometimes 
visited Connecticut, and at one period encamped them- 
selves for several weeks in Stonington. In the winter they 
generally quartered themselves in wigwams in the vicinity 
of some village, and lived on small game such as rabbits, 
skunks, and bullfrogs, the latter of which they considered 
a rich repast. 

Occasionally they made a few baskets with which they 
sent William to the nearest grocery to barter for whiskey. 

He recollects living near Detroit, Utica, Brothertown, 
Catskill, and Hudson, and several months at Hillsdale, 
N.Y. In all their wanderings in summer and winter, he 
travelled barefoot, suffering in winter from cold, and at all 
times from hunger and fatigue, but the kindness of his In- 
dian sister, like a second Pocahontas, took unwearied 
pains to mitigate his sufferings, and make his captivity 
endurable. 

Although he cannot recognize his new friends, yet he 
rejoices that he has found a permanent home in a land of 
civilization, and all parties feel to render their grateful 
thanks to the Author of all Good for‘ this marvellous dis- 
pensation of his Providence.—Hartford Times. 
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BY PROFESSOR J. ALDEN, D.D. 


Little Julia expected to make a visit to a friend in the 
afternoon if it did not rain. She was very desirous of 
making the visit, and of course was anxious about the 
weather. It began to cloud up. A few drops of rain fell, 
and then the sun shone out again. Julia went very often 
to the door to observe the appearance of the sky. The 
last time she went it looked very dark and threatening. 
Julia could hardly keep from crying, as she thought.ofilos- 
ing her visit. She did make out to keep the tears out of 
her eyes, and said in a tone of submission, ‘ [ suppose it 
will be just as the good Lord sees fit.” 

“I don’t believe,” said James, “ that the Lord has any- 
thing to do with it. When it is a going to rain, it rains, 
and when it isn’t, it don’t.” 

“Why, James! have you never read that He sendeth 
rain on the just and unjust? This is the Lord’s world, 
and He does with it just as He sees fit.” 

‘** Well, I wish He would not see fit to make it rain this 
afternoon, for 1 want to go a fishing.” 

““Oh, James! where have you been to learn to talk so? 
It is wicked, very wicked, to speak of the Lord so;’”’ and 
the little girl shed tears over the sin of her brother. 

“ Well, sissy, I didn’t mean to say so—I won’t say so, 
again.” 

He did not, in fact, see the full force of the expression 
till after he made it; still he knew while he was making 
it, and before he began to make it, that it was not quite 
right. But he had an idea that there was something 
smart and manly about what he was going to say. Boys 
often do and say what they know is wrong, under the mis- 
taken idea that it is manly. But if General Washington 
were alive, would any one think it manly to insult him? 
Is it manly to insult God? 

About noon it began to rain. Julia was constrained 
to give up her visit, and James his fishing excursion. Ju- 
lia shed a few tears, but soon dried them, and came and 
sat down by her mother, and asked permission to assist her 
in sewing. There was a smile on her lips, though you 
could see that it required an effort to keep it there; but 
she deserved so much the more credit on that account. 

James bore his disappointment very/well indeed. He 
felt conscious of having done wrong by speaking as he did 
in the morning, and he thought he would atone for it by 
making no complaints. It was right for him to refrain 
from making complaints, but he ought to have known that 
doing our duty at one time, did not atone for neglecting it 
at another time. 

“You are greatly disappointed, my dear, in regard to 
your visit, but Lam glad to see that you have made up 
your mind to bear it like a woman.” 

“If the good Lord thinks it best to have it rain, I ought 
not to be sorry.” 

Her mother was sorry she had not said, “I am glad you 
have made up your mind to bear it like a Christian.” 

At this moment Julia’s father came in, and remarked, 
that it was a fine rain, and that vegetation needed it very 
much. ‘I think it is likely,” said he, “that there will 
be a thousand bushels of corn more in this township than 
there would have been without this rain. The corn has 
suffered very much from the drought.” 

Julia felt ashamed of the anxiety she had felt during the 
morning that it should not rain. How selfish, thought 
she, I should be, if { could always have my own way. She 
found some consolation in the recollection that she had 
submitted to the will of God before she was told of the ad- 
vantages of the rain. 

**Oh, mother, how glad I am that God’s will is done in- 
stead of mine,” said she. 

** What are you thinking about ?”’ 

“IT was thinking that if I had my will it would not 
have rained, and then there would have been a thousand 
bushels less of corn, and some of the people must have 
lacked bread, just because I wished to go a visiting.” 

Julia then arose and went to the door that opened into 
the garden. She saw the flowers that were just now 
drooping holding up their heads, and everything looked 
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green and refreshed. Again she felt an emotion of joy 
that God’s will was done instead of hers. 

“‘ Mother,” said she, as she resumed her seat, “the 
flowers are very glad it rains, and the grass, and the birds 
—I suppose, though I don’t know—they have not any roofs 
to their nests.” 

‘* My wren is pretty safe,’’ said James. 

“* Where is your wren ?” said his father. 

“Tn my hat.” 

** Have you been taking a wren prisoner ?” 

“No, sir. T hung my old hat up in the stuop, and a 
wren has filled it half full of sticks, and built his nest in 
it. He don’t care whether it rains or not.” 

“T saw you out in the sun without a hat—I meant to 
speak to you about it.” 

‘* You will be tanned as black as a mulatto,” said his 
mother. 

“Well, I didn’t want to go out bare-headed, I didn’t 
feel comfortable at all—but what could Ido? The little 
fellow had worked so hard, and gathered so many sticks, 
that I could not bear to throw them away ; so I thought as 
he had got my hat, he must keep it till his young ones get 
big enough to fly away.” 

“As the hat was about worn out, I think you may as 
well let him have at—but you should have asked me to 
get anew one. Did you expect to go bare-headed all 
summer 1?” 

‘**T don’t know, sir, I didn’t think much about it.” 

“Boys must think. They should never do anything, 
and then say I didn’t think anything about it. They must 
always think before they act.” 

*‘ Papa, what do the birds do that haven’t any hats when 
it rains?” said Julia. 

“They have water-proof coats which they put on, when 


they think it is going to rain.” 


“* What do you mean, papa? 
“They have a little receptacle of oil, with which they 


oil their feathers, so that they shed rain as well as a piece 


of oiled cloth.” 

‘*T saw the old hen oiling her feathers; I didn’t know 
what she was doing; she thought it was going to rain, I 
suppose.” 

** Papa, do the birds love to have it rain?” 

“‘T can’t tell you—they love to have it stop, I should 
judge by their actions on such occasions—and,’’ rising up 
and going to the window, “I think it is going to stop 
now, it looks light in the west.” 

Sure enough there was a light streak on the edge of the 
horizon, and soon a piece of blue sky appeared, and ere 
long the clouds had all rolled away into the far south, and 
the sun shone in all his glory. It was not so late but that 
Julia made her visit, and felt that she enjoyed it much 
more from the lessons of submission that she had taken in 
the morning.—Mother’s Magazine. 








Mlorality. 





FATHER TAYLOR. 


Several years since a large Temperance meeting was 
convened in the Bethel Church, Boston, at which 
many seamen related their experience in rum drinking. 
Mr. ‘T'aylor’s voice of course, whenever the bashfulness of 
the seamen prevented them from taking part in the meet- 
ing, was raised to encourage them, and so easy and famil- 
iar was his tone on such occasions, that even the most dif- 
fident of the company soon found themselves entirely at 
home. By way of parenthesis, we may here remark, that 
one of the causes of Mr. T'aylor’s success, is the faculty 
which he possesses, of rendering those around him as 
much at home as himself. On the present occasion, the 
meeting was quite large, and an interesting number of 
sailors signed the pledge. Among several incidents, he 
related the following, which we noted at the time was pe- 
culiarly affecting. 

‘* Brethren,” said Mr. Taylor, “‘ about three years since, 
I called to see a widow, one of our sisters, who had Jong 
been expecting her son, a noble young sailor, from sea. 
The ship in which he had sailed had been due over three 
months, and she began to think that her darling boy, her 
only support, had found a watery grave. Well, I talked 
the matter over with her, and endeavored to cheer her 
with the hope of seeing him soon—(you know, gentlemen, 
my motto is, never say die)—and while 1 was yet speak- 
ing, she seized me by the arm and exclaimed, ‘ hush! 
that’s my William’s voice—I know it is—his step, too; 
on the stairs—he comes! my own William comes!” 
Open flew the door, and there stood the noble youth, with 
arms extended, ready for a spring. He gazed for an in- 
stant, his eyes caught his mother’s, and they were locked 
in each other’s embrace. They kissed and wept, and 
kissed again, and I wept too, and there all three stood 
weeping with joy. O, it was a glorious sight! it was 
truly a happy return! Well, brethren, when we had 
breath, the old lady yet whimpering, inquired what had 
detained her William so long. 

‘‘ Why, mother,” replied he, ‘‘ you see we lost our 
masts in a gale off the Cape, and have been hobbling along 
ever since under jury masts; nobody got hurt, ship’s a 
fine boat, captain a noble fellow ; but what is this, Father 
Taylor? (turning to me)—God bless you. I am glad to 
see you ; how are all your folks?” and he grasped me with 
both hands, and shook me as if I had been laboring under 
a Florida ague. ‘‘ But come,” continued he, ‘‘ my traps, 
chest and pack are below, and I must get them up, so you 
must excuse me.” A few minutes after. we separated. 
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The next Sunday, I stood where I now stand; the 
greater part of the seats were nearly full, and brother Fos- 
ter was getting some settees ready, when my attention was 
arrested by the young sailor and his fond mother on his 
arm. O, he was a noble young fellow! straight as as ash, 
firm as a tillar, yet when he walked, seemed pliant an a 
willow. Shall I forget him? No, never. That day, it 
was summer at the time, he wore a blue jacket, white 
trowsers, and on the turned down collar of his snowy shirt, 
dangled the glossy locks of his raven hair. His face was 
deeply bronzed by the sun, but the easy smile that played 
about his mouth, and the heart cheerfulness that gleamed 
in his hazle eye threw over his whole countenance a halo 
of intellectual sunshine. As he walked up the aisle, the 
fond mother looked round with an air of admiration, as 
much as to say, “‘ See you my noble boy? why do you not 
rejoice with me?” But there was no occasion for it, if 
such were her thoughts, for wherever he came in view, he 
was the observed of all observers. Nor was his exterior 
the better part of him; his heart was noble and his soul 
was large enough to take in all mankind. | had frequent 
opportunities of seeing him during the next week, and 
still he seemed unchanged. But my heart bleeds while I 
tell it—in the early part of the second week he was seen 
standing at the corners of the street, smoking and talking 
with some of his shipmates. The day on which they re- 
ceived their wages, sailor like, they all assembled in a rum 
shop, to take a parting glass. ‘I'hat glass was fatal to 
William. Each treated in his turn, and ere they were 
separated, they were nearly all intoxicated. William was 
one of those proud spirits who at times are possessed of 
considerable firmness, and believe that they can abstain 
from the use of liquor by the free action of their own will, 
rather than be tied down to a pledge. ‘The first debauch 
had debased his appetite, his self possession had left him, 
and more rum was required to quench his burning thirst. 
Need I tell you that before Saturday he was a confirmed 
drunkard, reeling about the streets, aad wallowing in the 
gutter. At last nature gave way, and he was carried to 
his mother’s dwelling, drunk and insensible—that dwelling 
which but a fortnight before his presence had rendered the 
scene of so much ‘happiness. I called to see him, and 
there he lay, extended on a mattrass, his once glossy locks 
clotted with mud, and his manly face smeared with sun 
dried gore. And there too by his pillow sat his disconso- 
late mother, bathing his fevered temples with vinegar, and 
weeping as if her heart would break. I endeavored to 
soothe her, but she was like Rachel, weeping for her chil- 
dren, refusing to be comforted. When he heard my voice, 
he raised his head, and in a rough, savage voice, demand- 
ed of his mother, more rum. ‘‘ Rum,” he exclaimed, 
“rum I want—curse you! give me some rum, and stop 
your foolish prating.” Here Mr. Taylor threw his arms 
upwards, and gazing in the same direction, as if his whole 
soul was in his eyes, raised his voice, and continued— 
“Curse his mother! Holy God, shut the windows of 
heaven down, and let not the sound go up—he curses his 
mother. Rum, brethren, rum did this for the noblest of 
God’s creatures.” 

Here Mr. Taylor paused, but such was the interest the 
narrative excited, that several voices inquired, ‘‘ what be- 
came of him? what did he do?’ 

“He did,’’ resumed Mr. Taylor, ‘“‘ what I want you all 
to do to-night—when he recovered, he signed the pledge, 
and now commands a vessel out of this port, and his moth- 
er is still with us singing glory to God.” 

He sat down, and when all was quiet, a gentlemanly 
man rose up, and after surveying the audience for a mo- 
ment, and wiping the perspiration from his forehead, said, 
“Tam the man!’ and resumed his seat. 











Natural ffistorp. 

The following articles are taken from the “American T'ravel- 
ler,” an excellent secular paper, conducted on moral and reli- 
gious principles, which we highly recommend to our friends who 
may want to hear news from abroad, told by a neat looking Tra- 


veller, in an engaging style. Office, 47, Court street, Boston. 


INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 


We have received from a lady of our acquaintance the 
following illustration of the instinct of birds. Two yellow 
birds had built their nest in her garden; and there laid 
her eggs and hatched their young. The lady having oc- 
casion to pass by the nest one day, stopped to admire the 
little birds. On her return to the garden after an absence 
of a short time, the mother bird came whirling and scream- 
ing around her, flying so near as almost to touch the lady’s 
head; this she continued to do, until the lady suspecting 
that there was some trouble with the young birds, went_to 
the nest. She there found a snake in the act ef swallow- 
ing the second of the three little birds. She was in sea- 
son to save only one of the three. 


PAPILIO 


INSTINCT OF A DOG. 


_We have given recently an illustration of the instinct of 
birds. We give to-day an example of canine sagacity, 
equally remarkable. - 

An English physician, the grandfather of the Misses 

of this city, having a professional. call into the 
country, was overtaken on the way by a little dog, who 
idtroduced himself to the old gentleman, by violent bark- 
ing at his horse. The Dr. returned the salutation with 
kind words, when the little dog ceased to bark, and joined 





company with the traveller. So they trotted on together, 
until night overtook them. The old Dr. was very deaf, 
and dared not, on this account, to travel in the dark ; and 
was, therefore, reluctantly compelled to stop for the night 
at a mean and most unpromising country inn. As he en- 
tered the house the old gentleman threw his saddle bags 
into the corner of the room, and the little dog immediate- 
ly laid himself down on them. Having eaten his supper, 
he called for a lamp, and took up his saddle bags to go to 
his room; the landlord told him that his bags would be 
perfectly safe in the public room; but the Dr. preferred 
to take them to his bed chamber. As he started for the 
chamber the little dog started with him; but the publi- 
can protested against the dog’s going into his chamber, 
and proposed to turn him out of doors. The old Dr. how- 
ever, insisted that as the little dog had been his pleasant 


companion through the day, he should share his chamber | 


through the night. These circumstances, together with 
the ill look of everything about the house, awakened the 
good man’s suspicions ; and before he retired he carefully 
fastened his chamber door with a peculiar sort of safety 
lock, which, on account of his infirmity he always carried 
with him when travelling ; and being very much tired by 
his journey, the Dr. at length fell asleep. In the night he 
was suddenly awakened by the cold nose of the little dog 
touching his ear, whom he found growling and barking at 
a furious rate. Finding he had awakened his adopted 
master, the dog immediately directed his attention to the 
door, through the cracks of which the Dr. perceived a 
light. He immediaely got up softly and crept to the door, 
and discovered from the motion outside, that some one was 
trying to force the lock ; but not succeeding, the robber 
soon retired. The Dr. then dressed himself and sat down 
at the window to watch for some passing traveller. Near 
day a teamster came along. The old gentleman beckon- 
ed to him, and communicated the occurrences of the night; 
the teamster assisted him in getting out his horse and get- 
ting away from the house without alarming the family. 
He afterwards learned that the house bore avery ill name; 
that repeated robberies had been~committed there, as 
there was reason to believe, and that its inmates laid un- 
der the suspicion of having even murdered, as well as rob- 
bed some of their guests. Thus the singular and provi- 
dential interposition of a little strange dog saved the pro- 
perty aud perhaps the life of a most estimable man. 








Religion. 











PARABLES OF SPRING. 


A Book for the Country, and all who love it. ByS. R.L. 
Gaussen, Professor in the Theological School of Gene- 
va. Published by the New England 8. 8S. Union. 


ExTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


The following discourses were preached by the author 
in the rural parish of Satigny, when he was pastor in that 
place. He is now, as my readers are probably aware, as- 
sociated with Dr. Merle D’ Aubigne, author of the “ His- 
tory of the Reformation,” as professor of theology, in Ge- 
neva. His work on “ The Inspiration of the Scriptures,” 
translated by Rev. Mr. Kirk, of this city, is well known to 
the religious public, and highly esteemed by theological 
students, as a finished and masterly discussion of that dif- 
ficult subject. 

Professor Gaussen, whom I had the pleasure of seeing 
the summer before last, is, I should judge, about forty-five 
or fifty years of age, rather small in stature, and of a light 
complexion. His countenance is expressive of great amia- 
bleness and refinement of character. He is justly esteem- 
-ed for his high literary attainments, his profound piety, 
and decidedly evangelical views. His sermons, some of 
which have been published, are exceedingly interesting. 
They are popular and practical in their character, full of 
unction and eloquence. They are distinguished especial- 





ly for the graceful flow and natural vivacity of their lan- 


| guage, as well as the deep fervor of their religious spirit. 

Those here presented, and entitled by the author Parables 
of Spring, were preached, as the reader will perceive, 
| amidst the most beautiful and striking scenes of nature, in 

one of the most charming countries in the world, and at a 

season of the year when everything conspires to gratify the 
_ taste, and fire the imagination. Some allowance, there- 
fore, must be made for the peculiar glow and exuberance 
of the language, in which, by the way, the French and 
continental preachers indulge more than we do. He 
makes use of the scenes around him, and the emblems or 
parables, furnished by the seasons of the year, and partic- 
ularly those of spring, to teach and enforce some of the 
great truths of the gospel. The depravity of man, the 
moral death of his spirit ; the mighty change produced by 
| faith in the gospel; the regeneration or renewal of the 
soul, and the resurrection of the body at the last day, are 
| developed in connection with the changes of the seasons, 
and the magnificent scenes of nature, in a manner fitted 
alike to instruct and please. They will be read, we doubt 
not, with pleasure everywhere, but especially in the coun- 
try, amid the green trees, and the smiling field. Let the 
farmer put this volume into his pocket, and read it when 
he is resting under the old elm, or in the shadow of some 
huge rock. But we commend it to all who love the coun- 
try, and especially to those thoughtful minds, who are wont 


“To rise from nature, up to nature’s God.” 


! 


Re eneommn 


THE BAD SIX-PENCE. 


John and William had been so attentive to their lessons, 
and had behaved so well, that their father, as a mark of 
his approbation, gave them sixpence to spend. As this 
was a large sum to them, they had a long debate on the 
peculiar merits of oranges, nuts, apples, and cakes; at 
last it was decided to buy some cakes and peppermint, and 
they eagerly sought for the nearest shop to make their 
purchase. The cakes were soon chosen and packed up, 
and the peppermint was already in their possession, when 
the man on picking up the sixpence they had thrown on 
the counter, declared he could not take it, as it was a bad 
one. 

The boys were sadly troubled on hearing this, and you 
may imagine how disappointed they were when they had 
to leave the shop as they came. 

“O, father,’’ said John, on reaching home, “‘ we have 
been sadly disappointed. The man says the sixpence is a 
bad one, and we have been obliged to return without the 
cakes.” 

‘A bad one,” said Mr. White. ‘“ Whereisit?”’ The 
sixpence was produced, and after examining it attentively 
for a moment, Mr. White shook his head, and rung it on 
the table. 

“The man was right,” said he; “for it isa bad one 
indeed. I did not know it was bad, nor do I know where 
I took it; but we will put it on the fire; for now we do 
know it is bad, it would be dishonest to attempt to pass it 
as a good one. Here is another sixpence, however, for you 
shall not be disappointed. But before you go, le me im- 
press upon you a thought which has just crossed my mind. 
This coin, though it looks genuine, is a bad one; it has 
all the appearance of a good sixpence, and yet it is a worth- 
less counterfeit, made only of base metal. Yet worthless 
as it is, it has probably deceived many, and passed through 
several hands without detection. So in this Christian 
country of ours, how many boys, and men too, are called 
Christians, and pass current in the world as such; bat a 
dayis coming, my lads, when many will be discovered to be 
only counterfeits ; the searching eye of God will examine 
them, and detect their worthlessness. O how important 
it is that we should examine ourselves before God calls us 
to account, and see to it that we have not only the profes- 
sion and appearance of Christians, but the faith and love 
of Christians also. We must be renewed in our hearts by 
the Spirit of God, sprinkled by the precious blood of 
Christ, that taketh away all sin, and then, at the last day, 
we shall be mercifully received into that happy world, 
where the mere pretender and hypocrite shall never enter.” 








Benevolence. 








NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS. 
Artists have delineated him crossing the Alpine heights 
mounted on a fiery steed. The plain truth is, that he as- 
cended the St. Bernard in that gray surtout, which he 
usually wore upon a mule, led by a guide belonging to the 
country, evincing even in the difficult passes, the abstrac- 
tion of a mind occupied elsewhere, conversing with the 
officers scattered on the road, and then, at intervals, ques- 
tioning the guide who attended him, making him relate 
the particulars of his life, his pleasures, his pains, like an 
idle traveller, whohas nothing bettertodo. This guide who 
was quite young, gave a simple recital of the details of his 
obscure existence, and especially of the vexation he felt, 
because, for want of a little money, he could not marry 
one of the girls of his valley. Napoleon, sometimes 
listening, sometimes questioning the passengers with whom 
the mountain was covered, arrived at the Hospice, where 
the worthy monks gave him a warm reception. No soon- 
er had he alighted from his mule than he wrote a note 
which he handed to his guide, desiring him to be sure and 
deliver it to the quarter-master of the army, who had been 
left on the other side of the St. Bernard. In the evening, 
the young man, on returning to St. Pierre, learned with 
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surprise what powerful traveller it was whom he had guid- 
ed in the morning, and that General Bonaparte had order- 
ed that a house and a piece of ground should be given to 
him immediately, and that he should be supplied, in short, 
with the means requisite for marrying, and for realizing 
all the dreams of his modest ambition. This mountain- 
eer died not long since, in his own country, the owner of 
the land given him by the ruler of the world. 
[Thiers’ Consulate and Empire. 








Editorial. 





PROCRASTINATION. 
ConciupeED. 

You naturally suppose that Mary did not, very soon, forget 
her disappointment, and that it occurred to her, every time she 
was tempted to postpone what should be done immediately. 
This was so, for about a week, and we noticed that, whenever 
she seemed inclined to indulge herself, she started up, directly, 


for fear of neglecting ler duty, altogether, if she delayed. But .’ 


an old habit has, generally, deep root in the character, and*is 
mot, casily, irradicated. Mary began to fall back, by degrees, 
into her old ways, and, very soon, she suffered again the con- 
sequences. 

We were sitting around the breakfast table, one morning, when 
the servant returned, from. the village post office, with the letters 
and papers, for the family. All hands were, eagerly, stretched 
out, for a share, and “Give me one.” “Have you not got one 
for me ?” &c. resounded from all sides of the table. But this 
was no lottery, for each letter fell to the rightful owner, and 
those of us, who had not been favored, by the mail, were obliged 
to fall back, on our coffee and boiled eggs, for consolation, while 
the others perused and enjoyed, their respective documents, 

It so happened, that Mary was one of the favored ones, and 
she soon shared her happiness with he family, by reading aloud 
her letter. It was from a favorite cousin, of about her own age, 
who lived in another state, and who had, now, written to say 
that, if Mary was going to be at home, and it would be conve- 
nient to her aunt, she was coming to spend a fortnight with us. 
Helen wanted an answer, by return of mail, because the rest of 
her father’s family were to start, immediately, for the White 
Mountains, and, although she had once been there, she should 
accompany them, unless she received a favorable letter from 
Mary, in time to leave for her uncle’s first. 

Mary was overjoyed at the prospect of Helen’s visit, and re- 
solved to write immediately. 

$ What time does the mail go out, father?” she inquired. 

Her father told her that it went about twelve o’clock, and ad- 
vised her not to delay writing her letter, lest something should 
prevent its going. 

“ Oh 1 shall have plenty of time, before noon, I would not fail 
to write, on any account,” was her reply. 

As Mary was going through the parlor, after breakfast, she 
saw her embroidery frame, lying on the table, and it presented 
such a temptation, that she sat down, to do a few stitches. She 
was working, very busily, when Louisa came in. 

“Mary, have you written your letter, to Helen, yet” ask- 
ed she. 

“No, I have not yet. You know there is time enough, this 
forenoon, and I must finish this rose-bud, it is solovely.” So 
she went on working, and, between counting the stitches, she 
talked with Louisa, on the pleasure they should have, in Helen’s 
visit, and planned excursions and parties enough, to occupy a 
month. 

She was still at her work, when a large pleasure wagon, pull- 
ed up, at the gate, and half a dozen merry voices called out, 
“Mary! Louise! get ready quick, we want you to go with us,” 

Louisa ran out, and found a number of their young friends, in 
the wagon, with just room enough left for Mary and herself. 
They were going to have a pic-nic, on the borders of the lake, 
and a sail on the water. Louisa entered, warmly, into the spirit 
of the excursion, and begged Mary to make haste, that they 
might not keep thém waiting. In an incredibly short time, the 
girls were ready, and the party drove away, full of joy and an- 
ticipation. , 

They had been gone about an hour, when the servant came 
in, to get a letter, which he heard was to be carried to the Post 
Office. Immediate search was made for Mary’s epistle, but it 
could not be found, and we began to doubt, whether she had 
written it. Her mother was applied to, and she was quite sure 
that it had been neglected, because Mary was working, in the 
parlor, until the last minute, and there had been no other time, 
since breakfast, when she could have written. 

“Oh, what a careless girl! What shall we do!” was the gen- 
eral exclamation. 

Finally, it was proposed that I should write the required let- 
ter, and urge Helen to come, making the best apology that I in 
truth could, for Mary’s negligence. 

The party returned in the evening, and appeared to have had 
a delightful time. All wore bright faces, but Mary, she looked 
really unhappy, and we all knew the cause. She said that she 
forgot the letter, entirely, until she saw the stage going along 
the road, near the lake, on its way out of town. Then her neg- 
lect flashed upon her, and she had been miserable, all the rest 
of the day. 

We had agreed, among ourselves, that Mary should not know 
that her carelessness had been repaired and a letter written, that 
she might learn the beneficial lesson, which her disappointment 


would teach her. Louisa was not, at first, admitted into the se- 
cret, and she mourned much over Helen’s disappointment, and 
their own. 

Poor Mary sorrowed, continually, and had not recovered her 
usual spirits, when, a few days after, the stage stopped at the door, 
and her cousin Helen was found to have arrived. Mary’s joy was 
so great, that she almost climbed over the wheel, into the coach 
window, and, when her delight had become quiet, the mystery 
was explained. ' 

This proved to have been a very useful lesson, and, ever af- 
ter, Mary strove, resolutely, against her troublesome habit of 
Procrastination. W. D. 
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WASHINGTON AT PRAYER. 


You know, dear children, that there was once a war between 
Great Britain and our country. We were then young and weak, 
and she was very strong. But the blessing of God was with us, 
so that after a hard struggle we became free. 

General George Washington, a good and a great man, was the 
leader of our armies. Many times everything looked dark for 
America, and the bravest hearts were discouraged. The winter 
that closed the year 1777, and began that of 1778, was one of 
those dark times. 

The weather was severely cold. Snow lay long, and deep, 
upon the earth. Our army were at Valley-Forge, in New Jer- 
sey, poorly sheltered by rude huts, which they had built for 
themselves. They suffered from hunger, and want of comforta- 
ble clothing. 

Washington felt for the distresses of his soldiers. He was 
deeply anxious for the fate of his beloved country. It was ob- 
served that he often retired by himself, to a thick and lonely grove. 

There were some persons Curious enough to follow him. They 
wished to know why he visited such a secluded place. What 
do you think they saw there? 
American Army, on his knees at prayer. 

This was asublimesight. He whoheld so higha rank among 
men, who was so wise and powerful, on whom the admiring eyes 
of foreign nations and mighty kings were bent, felt the need of 
divine aid, and humbled himself before God, as a little child. 

So, he gained strength for his high duties and heavy toils,— 
and was upheld during eight years of trouble and of war. How 
far the success of our arms, and the liberties of our country, de- 
pended on the prayers of their chief, we cannot tell. But we 
know it is said in the Holy and True Book, that the “ prayer of a 
righteous man, availeth much.” 

Blessed is the land where rulers keep the law of God, and are 
at peace with him. When we remember the fame and glory of 
Washington, let us think also of that lonely grove, where he 
poured out his heart to the Almighty hearer of prayer. 

We will be glad that the liberties of our country weré pur- 
chased by prayer as well as blood. By many a quiet hearth, 
and in many a holy temple, the supplication of pious hearts, rose 
up for him in the time of her trouble. Let us not forget in our 
daily prayers, to implore our Father in Hef¥en, for a blessing 
on our beloved country. L. H. S. 
Hartford, June 25th, 1845. 

My Dear Sir,—Please accept the foregoing contribution to 
your beautiful, and continually improving “ Youth’s Companion.” 

Yours respectfully, L. H. Steourney. 


[We do accept it, thankfully, as we trust our readers will, and 
have done heretofore, many articles from the same gifted pen. 

We also take this opportunity to express our regret, that we 
did not give credit in the Companion of July 3, for a beautiful 
‘piece of Poetry, entitled “Tne Heroic Saitor,” which was 
taken from “ Poetry for Seamen,” by Mrs. L. H. Sicourney.] 








Variety. 








EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE. 


“ What an odd looking féllow that is,” said a town boy, as he 
saw one who had just come from a distant village, “and then 
how awkward he is; how sheepish he looks; how he strokes 
down his hair; and how he throws out his legs when he walks!” 

Let me say for him, then, that you see him out of his place. 
Were you to go back with him, you would find that he could 
plough, and reap, and thresh, and look after sheep and cattle, and 
support his aged mother by his earnings ; and this is more than 

ou do! 
, “What do you think,” says the country boy, “ of that college 
chap? Why he knows nothiug! Father put him on our Jack, 
and how he looked! Why I could ride better when I was three 
years old! Ha! ha! ha! And then he thought them clipped 
hedges grew so! and that we cut wheat with a scythe—and—” 

Stop, my boy, you have not yet seen him at home, and ina 
farmer’s house, he is out of his place. At home he goes to mar- 
ket, understands about shipping and commerce, and can find his 
way all over the city, even in the night—and this is what you 
could not do. 

Children and people, then, are to be judged of when they are 
in that state for which nature or instruction has designed them. 
A weaver would make a poor blacksmith; a carpenter would 
make a poor tailor; and yet, each of them, kept to his place, may 
do his work well; and no one is to be blamed for the want of 
what he never had an opportunity of acquiring. 


ww 


CHILDREN LOVE PRAYER. 


A fine little boy whose parents were unconverted, once hap- 
a into the family of a pious neighbor before morning prayers. 
e was invited by the neighbor’s children to stay during fami- 
ly worship. A chapter was read from the family Bible, a hymn 
was sung in praise to God, and the domestic circle knelt down 
to implore the divine blessing. The little boy, not being accus- 











tomed to such scenes, looked round with astonishment, but ob- 
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serving the example of the other children, he soon knelt down 
with them. : 

After the devotions were ended, he approached a little boy of 
his own age, and said, “ Does your father pray every day ?” 

“Certainly,” said the other, “every morning and evening.” 

“QO!” said he, “I wish my father would pray.” 

Going home he related what he had witnessed, and said to his 
father, “O, I wish you would pray!” How much the father was 
affected by this simple-hearted but timely exhortation we cannot 
say ; but it was not long before a revival of religion occurred in 
the village, and that father was one of its subjects. 

His change of heart was immediately manifest by his change 
of life, and the family altar was at once erected. On the very 
morning when the first sacrifice was offered upon it, the little 
boy first mentioned in this narration was seen running down the 
stréet to salute his playfellow of the praying household; clap- 
ping his little hands, he said, “ My father prays now; how glad 
Tam !"—S,. S. Adv. 


A THRONE OF GRACE. 


One day, while the teacher of an infant school was speaking 
to the children about the woman of Samaria, a gentleman pres- 
ent asked the following questions : 

“Where shall we go to worship God?” A little boy answer- 
ed, “To a throne of grace.” 

* And where is a throne of grace ?” 

“ Any where,” answered the boy; “for when we kneel down 
to pray to God with our hearts, we are then at a throne of 
grace.” 





FINE CLOTHES. 


As a crutch of ivory and an ear-trumpet of gold would only 
make the infirmity of lameness and deainess the more conspic- 
uous, so fine clothes, in the estimation of a reflecting Christian 
man, must set forth more conspicuously the sin in which they 
had their origin. 


CHINESE CHILDREN. 


Miss Grant has a school at Singapore for little Chinese girls. 
She was one day teaching a class of these little girls, and asked 
them this question-—“* Were you sure of dying to-morrow, what 
would you doto day?” One said, she would be getting her 
grave ready—which is a very important business among the 
Chinese ; but another with a resolute countenance, said, “I would 
believe strongly in Jesus.” 








Remarx.—You may go to heaven without riches, prosperity, 
or health ; but you cannot go there without faith, holiness and 
Christ. 








- Poetry. 
THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 








*T was a keen frosty morning, and the snow heavily falling, 
When a child of misfortune was thus sadly calling :— 

“ Sweep, sweep—I am cold, and the snow very deep; 

O, pray take compassion on a poor little sweep.” 


The tears down his cheeks in large drops were fast rolling, 
Unnoticed, unpitied by those by him strolling, 

Who frequently warned him a distance to keep, 

As he cried, “ ‘Take compassion on a poor little sweep !” 


In vain he implored passing strangers for pity, 

This smiled at his plaint, and that bantered his ditty ; 
Humanity’s offspring as yet lay asleep, 

Nor heard the sad wailings of poor little sweep! 


At the step of a door, half froze and dejected, 

He sat down and grieved to be shunned and neglected ; 
When a kind-hearted damsel by chance saw him weep, 
And resolved to befriend him, the poor little sweep! 


Unmindful of sneers, to a neighbor’s she led him, 
Warmed his limbs by the fire, and tenderly fed him ; 
And, O! what delight did this fair maiden reap 

When she found a lost brother in the poor little sweep! 


With rapture she gazed on each black sooty feature, 

And hugged to her bosom the unfortunate creature ; 

Who, saved by a sister, no longer need creep 

Through lanes, courts, and alleys, a poor little sweep. 
[.Mott’s Sketches. 
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THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


“Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night.” “ He shall 
give his angels charge over thee.”—Psal. xci. 5 and 11. 


Holy angels in their flight, 
Traverse over earth and sky, 

Acts of kindness their delight, 
Winged with mercy as they fly. 


Though their form we cannot see, 
They attend and guard our way, 
Till we join their company, 
In the fields of heavenly day. 


Had we but an angel’s wing, 
And an angel’s heart of flame, 

Oh! how sweetly would we ring, 
Through the world, the Saviour’s name. 


Yet methinks if I should die, 
And become a spirit too, 

I perhaps like them might fly, 
And like them God’s bidding do. 


Who can tell what work may be, 
Thus to holy spirits given, 

When from earthly shackles free, 
They await his will in heaven ? 


Haply oft to visit here, 

And in ways which he will shew, 
Aid us in this lowly sphere, 

That the world his name may know. 


Pleasant thought! when winged with love, 
Like an angel I may fly, 
Hear his blest commands above 


Bear them through earth’s azure sky. 
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